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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 

The Right to Yell 

I have a confession: I yell at drivers all the time. I yell 
when they come too close to my daughter Anna when 
we're biking to school, or when they don't stop for me 
in the crosswalk. 

In March, a postman named Glen Grays did what I do all 
the time. Stepping out of his mail truck, he was nearly side- 
swiped — a scary close call — and he yelled at the driver. 

Since I'm a white guy, what happens when I shout at a 
driver (absolutely nothing) is not what happened to Mr. 
Grays. He was arrested, even though he was in uniform, 
in the middle of his route, and had done nothing wrong — 
besides being black and upset at the callous disregard he 
received from a driver who happened to be a police officer. 

I imagine it was terrible, mortifying and enraging for 
Mr. Grays. I certainly felt all those things when I read the 
story in the newspaper. I want to live in a city where you are 
allowed to be outraged when someone endangers your life, 
where you can yell at a reckless driver, regardless of your 
race, or the status of the person behind the wheel. 

A few weeks before Mr. Grays was arrested, Transporta¬ 
tion Alternatives hosted the second-ever Vision Zero Cities 
Conference, a three-day gathering at NYU of people from 
around the world working to reduce traffic fatalities. For the 
event, an old friend came to town, an urban planner from 
Mexico City who, on the weekends, likes to put on a luchador 
mask and yell at dangerous drivers. He calls himself Peatoni- 
to, or “little pedestrian,'' even though he's large and kind of 
intimidating when he pushes cars out of the crosswalk. 

While he was in town, I took Peatonito to Times Square, 
and he went out to Corona, Queens, with some TransAlt 
activists and Clarence Eckerson from Streetfilms. When the 
man in a wrestling mask started yelling at drivers, others fol¬ 
lowed his lead; it was remarkable to watch (and you can, just 
search Google for “Peatonito + Streetfilms”). He shined a 
light on what drivers were doing wrong, and people walking 
by felt permission to get mad and yell, too. 


Later that same week, New York Police Department Com¬ 
missioner William Bratton was scheduled to give opening 
remarks at the Vision Zero Cities Conference. When I first 
announced that Commissioner Bratton was speaking, a lot 
of my friends called to yell at me. I understood: Stories like 
that of Mr. Grays are too common under the watch of our 
current police commissioner, and his Vision Zero efforts 
have been lackluster at best. But I thought if we gave him the 
microphone, he would be forced to present a better face, or 
a bigger plan, or some new way that he hoped to make traffic 
safety a priority for his officers. 

I was wrong. 

Instead of outlining a plan to get Vision Zero back on 
course, Bratton questioned the very foundations of Vision 
Zero, refused to consider increasing the number of crash 
investigations, and, contradicting his own mayor and 
department, who have instilled prevention in their own 
powerful vernacular, insisted on sticking with the outmoded 
term “accident.” Luckily, cameras were rolling. 

Our response was swift, and because the room was full of 
press, later that day a pack of reporters asked Mayor de Bla- 
sio to explain Bratton's undermining remarks. The Mayor 
was forced to acknowledge the dissonance between him and 
his commissioner, but he reiterated his commitment to real 
Vision Zero. 

After Mr. Grays' arrest and release, Brooklyn Borough 
President Eric Adams decried the incident at a press confer¬ 
ence with the postal worker's family. Because, luckily, some¬ 
one on the street recorded what happened on their phone, 
Police Commissioner Bratton was pressured to express his 
disappointment in the officers, stripping the NYPD lieuten¬ 
ant who arrested Mr. Grays of his badge and gun. 

I've always been struck by a quote from former Supreme 
Court Justice Louis Brandeis. "Sunlight is said to be the best 
of disinfectants," he wrote in a 1913 Harper's Weekly article 
titled "What Publicity Can Do." 

Bringing outrageous views out into the open is a critical 
first step on the road to making change. Sometimes sunlight 
is shaking your fist, sometimes it's getting it on camera, 
sometimes it's handing over the microphone to see what 
happens. I pray that no one else has to be unlawfully arrested 
in order to shine that light. Like our streets, New York City 
has a lot of room for improvement; that starts with everyone 
seeing what's really going on. 



Paul Steely White 
Executive Director 
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LOCAL NEWS 

Milestones 


QUEENS BOULEVARD PART DEUX 


After a decade-long campaign by TransAlt activists in Queens, 
the Department of Transportation laid down Phase One of a 
major redesign of Queens Boulevard in the fall, including a 
protected green bike lane that’s been packed since the paint 
dried. Now, local activists are paying close attention to the 
conversation about the next leg, where the redesign extends 
into Elmhurst. The DOT’S plans for Phase Two are expected to 
be approved by Community Board 4, and the ribbon cut on 
those improved travel conditions this summer. 



PROTECTED GETS POPULAR 

Bike lanes with built-in protection are the hot trend on New 
York City streets, with new lanes installed or soon-to-be on 
Amsterdam Avenue, Chrystie Street, Jay Street, 6th Avenue and 
the Pulaski Bridge, and the DOT announcing plans to break the 
record of protected bike lane miles installed in 2016. Anyone 
who’s tried the protected lanes — with a path of green asphalt 
adjacent to the curb and a lane of parked cars separating 
cyclists from traffic — gets why this is the new go-to design. 
Since New York City installed the nation’s first protected 
bike lane in 2008, they’ve been shown to reduce crashes, 
injuries and sidewalk bicycling, and they make female cyclists 
more likely to ride. The protected bike lane trend is national, 
according to PeopleForBikes’ Green Lane Project; their number 
in the U.S. quadrupled over the past six years. 




What do a Mexican superhero, Uber executives 
and Janette Sadik-Khan have in common? The second ever 
Vision Zero Cities Conference, where all were on hand to 
discuss the global movement to end traffic deaths and 
serious injuries. Attendees from 36 cities shared local efforts 
to save lives over three days at NYU's Kimmel Center. While 
Peatonito (a masked superhero who defends Mexico City 
pedestrians) was in town, he showed off his superpowers at 
some of NYC’s worst intersections: pushing cars out of the 
crosswalk in Jackson Heights and helping Desnudas cross the 
street in Times Square. Missed the conference? You can check 
out the paper version by grabbing a copy of Vision Zero 
Cities Journal at visionzerocities.org. 



Transportation Alternatives’ staff organizers are 
well-known in political circles for efficacy and pizazz, and 
this winter, they launched a mini-university to share their 
knowhow. The first free, day-long session in TransAlt’s 
downtown office was so sought-after that more than triple 
the possible capacity applied to attend; then, the second 
overflow session filled up immediately. All told, more than 
140 people participated in an anti-oppression training, and 
learned the ins-and-outs of community organizing and 
managing a successful political campaign. Future sessions 
planned for this summer will focus on specific topics like 
social media and coalition building. 


Rose Uscianowski Laos Fios 
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ACTIVIST PROFILE 

Dorothy KiHu Le and Boris Suchkov 



What do you do? 

Boris: I’m a Principal Transportation 
Planner for New York City Transit. I do 
data analysis having to do with perfor¬ 
mance, mostly on the subway. 

Dorothy: I work for the Neighborhood 
Plaza Partnership as the Director of 
Capacity Building. I help the commu¬ 
nity groups that manage plazas. We're 
both urban planners. 

And you two are engaged, right? How 
did you meet? 

Boris: We met at a Transportation 
Alternatives meeting. 

No way! Really? 

Dorothy: Yeah! This is why Transpor¬ 
tation Alternatives is so near and dear 
to our hearts. 

Boris: I was living on Staten Island, 
and Dorothy moved there for a fellow¬ 
ship with the National Park Service. 
Dorothy: We met in August 2012 at 
a Staten Island Activist Committee 
meeting. 

Boris: Then, we forgot about each 
other. Or the next time I saw her, I 
didn't recognize her. A month later, on 
the Staten Island Ferry, I started talk¬ 


ing to her, asking her questions about 
her bike, without realizing we'd met 
before. 

Dorothy: At first, I was like, “Oh great, 
a guy asking me about my bicycle, this 
is kind of weird.'' But he actually cared 
about buying a bicycle. So I was like, 
“You can go to Recycle-a-Bicycle if you 
want a used bike. I really like Bicycle 
Habitat, blah blah blah." Then, as we 
started walking out of the ferry, we 
realized we were going to the same 
exact place, the Staten Island Activist 
Committee meeting. We were friends 
for a year after that and then finally 
started dating. 

That's too cute. What did you work on 

with the Staten Island Committee? 

Boris: I ran a side project involving 
wayfinding signs for the neighborhood. 
I got the Activist of the Year Award 
for that. That was pretty cool because 
it was just an independent thing I 
thought up and was able to run with it 
because activist committee meetings 
provided this monthly forum for differ¬ 
ent ideas. 

Dorothy: That's the thing, Transporta¬ 
tion Alternatives just brings together 


a lot of cool people who are involved in 
their community in different ways, not 
just biking and walking. So monthly, 
Boris had access to a group of people 
who could help him figure out who to 
talk to, where would be the best loca¬ 
tions, how to publicize. Even though 
Transportation Alternatives is a larger 
group, it's like a community organiza¬ 
tion within those neighborhoods. 

As TransAlt volunteers, what would 
you say to encourage folks to get 
involved? 

Boris: If you ever felt there's some¬ 
thing wrong with the city, especially in 
terms of transportation, and you didn't 
know if there were other people who 
think the same way, Transportation 
Alternatives is a great place to realize 
that problem might be on the minds of 
several people. They might even know 
how to fix it, or have contacts who can 
be reached out to, or just to talk about 
it is good. 

And maybe you'll find love? 

Dorothy: I have a lot of single friends 
always telling me that they can't meet 
good people, dating sucks, whatever. I 
tell them to get involved in something 
that they're passionate about and they 
will naturally meet cool people. I am 
not saying to volunteer as a way to 
date, that's weird, but it's a great way to 
express yourself and meet people who 
are interested in the world. If you're 
looking to contribute to your commu¬ 
nity and leave your neighborhood just 
a little better than how you came to it, 
then get involved in Transportation 
Alternatives. ■ 


IN ADVANCE OF THEIR WEDDING, 
DOROTHY AND BORIS ASKED THEIR 
GUESTS TO MAKE A DONATION TO 
TRANSPORTATION ALTERNATIVES 
IN LIEU OF GIFTS. 

You can send good tidings too: 
transalt.org/dorothyandboris. 
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BIKE CULTURE 

Brooklyn Bike History 


IN THE LATE 19TH CENTURY, 
advances in manufacturing 
made the bicycle suddenly 
accessible and affordable 
to average New Yorkers. 
Bicycle riding became 
wildly popular, and streets 
increasingly chaotic, with 
cyclists sharing unpaved 
road with horseback riders, 
horse-drawn carriages and 
streetcars. 

Reclaim teamed up with 
Brooklyn Historical 
Society to celebrate ye 
olde velocipeders of yore, 
and peek back at a century 
of bicycling in New York. 
You can visit Brooklyn 
Historical Society, open 
Wednesday to Sunday 
from noon to 5 pm at 128 
Pierrepont Street, or at 
brooklynhistory.org. 




Ruth and Hazel Shellens outside their family 
home in Sunset Park with a ladies safety bicycle. 
The lowered crossbar made bicycling more 
accessible to women. 



Alfred Cranston (right) in the backyard of his home on Quincy 
Street; his high socks were common cycling gear at the time. 


[Two Young Girls on a Bike], circa 1910, photographic print, 
v.1988.486.28; Brooklyn Historical Society. 


Alfred Cranston, [Untitled], circa 1890, glass plate negative, v1994.013; Brooklyn Historical Society. 
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The Vernon Avenue Bridge opened 
in 1905 and was demolished in 1954 
to make way for the Pulaski Bridge. 
Cyclists would likely have had to pay a 
toll to cross. 

v ’*'■ 

Eugene L. Armbruster, [Vernon Avenue Bridge on Greenpoint 
side, Bushwick], 1923, gelatin silver prints, V1974.1.222; Brooklyn 
Historical Society. 


rapresiiTittd - I was directed to respect fully call before your 
notice the tongat-aia condition - dtie to poor and broken pamient - 
of the following strents and intersections. Beford ave. Trm 
division to Flushing ave; 60th street, eross-walka 0 n 4th ave., 
crossing at utica ave, and mstern Parkway and St Marks ave* & 5th 
ava . 


Pothole locations are listed in 
a letter from the Associated 
Cycling Clubs of Long Island 
to the Corporation Counsel of 
New York. 

Associated Cycling Clubs of Long Island, 1898. 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Department of Law, 

Corporation Counsel records, 2013.015; 

Brooklyn Historical Society. 


Associated Cycling Qubs of Long Island: 
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Before automobiles were common, local "wheelmen” 
organized cycling clubs to finance the paving of the 
first asphalt roads in New York City. 


Associated Cycling Clubs of Long Island letterhead, Legal Notes, 1897. Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Department of Law, Corporation Counsel records, 2013.015; Brooklyn Historical Society. 



Walter Hull Aldridge, Coney Island ‘89, 
1889, photographic print, V1972.1.808; 

Brooklyn Historical Society. 
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Visit us in Manhattan and Brooklyn: 

chelsea soho park slope prospect heights 

228 7thave 250 lafayette st 476 5thave 560 vanderbilt ave 

(212)206-6949 (212)431-3315 (718)788-2543 (718)783-3609 
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PUBLIC SAFETY 

A Vaccine for Speeding 


THIS WINTER, OLLIE OLIVER SPENT 
a lot of time flagging down New York¬ 
ers. At the Whitehall Ferry Terminal, 
near the Willis Avenue Bridge, at 
Atlantic Terminal in Brooklyn or out¬ 
side the Whole Foods on the Upper 

I West Side, he had the same question 

for anyone who would stop: How would 
you feel if you got a ticket from a speed 
enforcement camera? 

“Overwhelmingly, people’s answers 
were the same. It surprised me, 
because in Albany, politicians always 
act like speed cameras are this contro¬ 
versial thing,” said Oliver, Transporta¬ 
tion Alternatives’ Manhattan Orga¬ 
nizer. “One person told me that if you 
do wrong, you need to pay the price. 
Another said that they would be upset, 
but shouldn’t have been speeding. Most 
people told me that they would feel 
stupid if they got a ticket from a speed 
camera because they don’t want to hurt 
anyone.” 

In his poll of 100 random New 
Yorkers, 80 percent supported using 
automated enforcement cameras to 
deter speeding. That support is driving 
TransAIt’s newest campaign to slow 
down drivers. Backed by a coalition of 
families, parent-teacher associations 
and community groups like the All 


Saints Episcopal Church and Public 
School 84, the Every School Campaign 
is asking the New York State Senate 
and Assembly for permission to install 
speed cameras in every New York City 
school zone, and keep them turned on 
24 hours a day. 

In 2014, it took a grueling campaign 
by TransAlt activists to convince 
Albany legislators to authorize the 140 
speed cameras in use today. Even those 
are only permitted to operate during the 
school day, and for 30 minutes before 
and after school is in session. 

Yet just 140 cameras have had an 
effect. After the cameras had been in 
operation for only a few months, the 
New York City Department of Trans¬ 
portation documented a 60 percent 
reduction in speeding at camera sites. 
Anecdotally, the evidence is the same: 
in the school district where 12-year-old 
Sammy Cohen Eckstein was killed by 
a speeding driver in 2013,5-year-old 
Roark Bennett was struck in 2015 and 
survived. The difference? A 25 mph 
speed limit, and the public knowledge 
that speed cameras are out there to 
enforce it. 

Despite the evidence, advocates 
expect that the Every School Campaign 
will be an uphill battle against cries of 


controversy. Nearby Nassau and Suf¬ 
folk counties nearly dismantled their 
safety cameras last year after some offi¬ 
cials tried to spin automated enforce¬ 
ment as a “money grab.” 

On May 10th, activists and members 
of Families for Safe Streets piled onto 
northbound buses in hopes of sway¬ 
ing Albany legislators in person. As 
of press time, the Every School Speed 
Safety Camera Act was still in legisla¬ 
tive limbo, but one important group 
was convinced: 600,000 teachers, 
school bus drivers, custodians, and 
other faculty from K-12 classrooms, 
colleges and universities in New York 
State. The United Federation of Teach¬ 
ers and New York State United Teach¬ 
ers recently signed on in support of the 
campaign. 

“If this were a vaccine and we knew 
that administering this vaccine to 
all kids would lead to a 60 percent 
reduction in the cause of mortality 
for our children, there would be no 
debate, there would be no politics,” 
said TransAlt Executive Director Paul 
Steely White at a press conference to 
launch the Every School Campaign. 
“There would be an urgency to apply 
this life-saving tool so that every kid in 
New York City is protected.” ■ 
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Jay Walder is CEO of Motivate, the 
parent company of Citi Bike and 11 other 
bike share systems around the world. 


THE SIT-DOWN 

Jay Walder Saves Citi Bike 


EVEN BEFORE IT LAUNCHED 
in 2013, Citi Bike struggled. Hurricane 
Sandy majorly damaged the brand- 
new bicycle fleet, software glitches 
set back its start date and Citi Bike's 
parent company scrambled to find 
new investors. That all turned around 
in late 2014, when former MTA Chair 
Jay Walder was brought on as the new 
CEO. Today, membership is on the rise 
and New Yorkers have pedaled over 48 
million miles on Citi Bikes. 

Reclaim sat down with Walder, a 
Queens native, to talk about the heart 
and soul of bike share in New York. 


In the past year, Citi Bike has 

improved service, accelerated station 
rollout and righted the financial ship. 
What’s next on the horizon? 

We’re working on making Citi Bike 
even bigger and better. We will be 
expanding in 2016 to the rest of the 
Upper East Side and the Upper West 
Side, Harlem, Red Hook, Gowanus, 
Carroll Gardens, Cobble Hill and 
Boerum Hill, a huge cross-section of 
the city. We are working to make our 
product better as well. We’ve done a 
new release of the app recently and 
we’re continuing to work on app devel¬ 


opment, which we find to be hugely 
valuable to our members. There is a 
whole program of ambassadors that 
we’re going to start to roll out in many 
locations across the city. They’re going 
to be able to help people, sign up mem¬ 
bers, work with tourists, and just con¬ 
tinue to make Citi Bike more and more 
part of the fabric of New York. 

What does success look like from your 
perspective? 

What we saw last year and at the begin¬ 
ning of this year is an unbelievable 
measure of success. If you step back 


Konstantin Sergeyev 
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three years, Citi Bike is a completely 
untested, unproven proposition. The 
question as to whether or not you are 
creating something that will matter 
to New Yorkers was unknown. There 
were people who believed in it, Reclaim 
readers would be a large number of 
those people, but no one could look at it 
and say, “This will work in New York .'' 

Roll that forward and see that in 
the space of literally one year, you had 
ten million riders. I look at that and 
say, “We did it. We accomplished what 
everybody wanted to accomplish .'' 

Can it continue to get bigger? Abso¬ 
lutely. But if one of the questions of 
success was, “Are we putting in place 
something that people are going to use 
and enjoy and make part of their life?” I 
think we are answering that question. 

Speaking of bigger, what will it take 
to bring Citi Bike to the Bronx and 
Staten Island? 

As we're doing the expansion now, 
we're proving that we can take the 
vision beyond the small area south of 
59th Street into a much bigger part of 
the city. We have a mayor now who has 
made it very, very clear that he has a 
five borough aspiration for Citi Bike, 
which I love. Now we just have to figure 
out how to build on success. 

A year ago, when people asked me 
this question, my answer was that I 
can't even think about it; my only job 
walking in the door was to try and fix 
the darn thing. Now we're at a point 
where we should be engaging that 
question and figuring out how to do it. 
And how we do it in ways that doesn't 
just get bikes out to communities, 
but that make them a true part of the 
community. Every time we expand, 
we make that the measure of success. 
This is not a technology project, it's 
not a street project, it's a project that 
is a success when people say, “This is 
an important part of my community.'' 
That's what we really want it to be. 

Expansion will require new Citi Bike 
members. What's your strategy? 

When we took over, frankly, the mem¬ 
bership rates were falling. We stemmed 


that tide in the middle of last year with 
improvements to Citi Bike, and then 
we grew it by 18%. We're up to 97,000 
annual members now. 

First, you have to have the right 
product, and you have to be sure, not 
just in the technology and the bike, but 
in your operations: you want the bikes 
to be in good repair, you want an app 
that's easy to use and you can rely on. 
Second is communication, reaching 
out to people to make sure they know 
how to use Citi Bike, that it's acces¬ 
sible. 

The third lesson is really about 
engaging the community. One of the 
things I am proudest of that we did last 
year is that we didn't just put bikes into 
Bed- Stuy, we actually worked together 
with the Bed-Stuy Restoration Corpo¬ 
ration to build up the presence of Citi 
Bike in the community. We worked 
last year to restructure a program we 
had with the New York City Housing 
Authority, so now people can sign up 
for $5 a month. And we're working with 
the Housing Authority to publicize 
that, so it's more than something we 
point to in the fine print. 

The beauty of New York is that it's 
not homogeneous; it has wonderful 
diversity and communities that are dif¬ 
ferent. As we expand Citi Bike, we are 
trying to have an active presence with 
the people in every one of those com¬ 
munities. We're tailoring our messages, 
tailoring our programs, engaging in 
local activities and breaking down the 
barriers to bring people in. You have 
to have creativity, perseverance and 
stamina in doing that, and you have to 
be willing to try different things. 

Do you think Citi Bike has a role to 
play in safer streets? 

Absolutely. Bike infrastructure is a 
huge part of what we're supportive 
of. I would give the City of New York 
tremendous credit for the strides that 
they've made in bike infrastructure, 
and I love that they're continuing to 
make strides. I don't think any of us 
should be satisfied with where we are 
today. Do we have a role in advocacy for 
doing that? Certainly. Does it make bik- 


"We have a mayor 
now who has made 
it very, very clear 
that he has a five 
borough aspiration 
for Citi Bike." 


ing better and safer? Certainly, and we 
feel strongly about that. 

We're also looking for ways we can 
contribute beyond new bike lanes. We 
are testing now in one of our cities new 
reflective coating for bicycles, so they'll 
be more visible in the nighttime. One of 
the benefits of Motivate as the parent 
company of Citi Bike is that we can test 
in another city, learn from that, and 
then we can bring it to New York where 
we buy 3,000 bicycles a year. Think 
about the impact that we can have very 
quickly. Citi Bike is by far the largest 
bike share program in the country, but 
Motivate operates in 12 cities around 
the world. The innovations from dif¬ 
ferent places can make their way back 
here. 

The last time you sat down with 
Reclaim , you were in charge of a less- 
beloved public transit system. How is 
Citi Bike different than managing the 
MTA? 

It's more fun! I have to tell you, I love 
bike share. Last night, I rode over the 
Brooklyn Bridge and up the west side 
of Manhattan, passing person after 
person on a Citi Bike, and was really 
struck by the fact that they looked so 
happy. People love Citi Bike. It's a real 
kick, that people are enjoying it. 

An amazing number of people who I 
don't know come up to me and proudly 
show me their Citi Bike key. It happens 
all the time. Even people I meet outside 
New York City reach in their pocket 
and take out a Citi Bike key to show me 
that they're Citi Bike members. People 
are just enormously charged and ener¬ 
gized by it, and it's great. I really enjoy 
that about this job. 
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No one ever did that to you with their 
MetroCard, I bet. 

[Laughs.] I probably shouldn't go any 
further in the comparison. But, that is 
true. 

Citi Bike is New York's only trans¬ 
portation system not subsidized by 
taxpayers. Will you push for public 

funding in the future? 

I don't think we should be opposed. 

We should think broadly about it. The 
beauty of where we are today is that 
we're having this discussion from a 
point of success. I have people coming 
up to me all the time saying, “When is 
Citi Bike coming to my neighborhood?'' 
The fact of the matter is that we have 
something that people want to use. 
What we have to figure out with the 
City, and it is a partnership, is how we 
achieve that. 

Last question: We've heard of Citi 
Bikes washed up in the East River and 
ridden all the way to L.A. Do you have 
a favorite story? 

A little while after I started here, Ste¬ 
phen Colbert was taking over the Late 
Show, doing this in the Ed Sullivan 
Theater, and trying to think of a sym¬ 
bol for New York. This is the world's 
greatest city, right? It doesn't have any 


shortage of symbols, right? We could, 
in a matter of seconds, come up with a 
ton of symbols of New York. So, what 
does he choose? He doesn't choose the 
Statue of Liberty or the Empire State 
Building or Grand Central Terminal. 

He chooses a Citi Bike. And I just 
thought it was so cool. 

That goes to show what's so neat 
about Citi Bike, how much it is a part 
of the city. It's easy for Jay Walder to 
say this; it's what I do. It would be easy 
for Transportation Alternatives to say 
it, because we're aligned on this. But 
now you see, this is not Transporta¬ 
tion Alternatives, or Jay Walder, it's 
Stephen Colbert, who wants to send a 
message to the United States of Amer¬ 
ica that he's doing a show in New York 
and he chooses the Citi Bike. How cool 
is that? 

It is very cool! 

Stories just keep coming. People take 
their engagement photos on Citi Bike. 

I think that's the coolest thing. Last 
year when the Supreme Court legalized 
same-sex marriages, there were profiles 
about how companies across the coun¬ 
try were supporting Pride. The symbol 
that Citibank, the fourth largest bank in 
the United States, used was a Citi Bike 
that we had wrapped for Pride. 


No one believed that Citi Bike would 
feel like it is the symbol of New York in 
such that way. The New York subway 
opened in 1904. It's been around for 112 
years. When we talk about the institu¬ 
tions of New York, they've been here 
and established themselves. With Citi 
Bike, we're talking about two years. 
That's how fast this has occurred. 

In a city where there's so much going 
on that you've got to light off fireworks 
to get attention and even the fireworks 
don't get attention, how is it that 
bicycles became this important in that 
space of time? The people, and Trans¬ 
portation Alternatives was a huge part 
of this, who saw this potential and real¬ 
ized that it was possible were so right. 
And I'm happy that we're probably 
exceeding the vision that they had. 

I look forward in the coming months 
to celebrating our 100,000th member 
and our 10,000th bicycle. Every time 
we open up a neighborhood to Citi 
Bike, it's a really special day. In the 
summertime, every time we open up a 
new station, we ring a bell in the office, 
and it means something to us. When 
we're really cruising, you'll hear that 
bell go off five, six, seven time a day, 
and it's great. ■ 
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ACTIVISM 


News from the Committees 

There is a crew of Transportation Alternatives activists 
in every borough riding their bikes, organizing their 
neighborhoods, fighting for local change and having a ton 
of fun. 






“I presented 600+ 
#FixChrystie petition 
signatures to Community 
Board 3 when they were 
about to vote on the plan for a two- 
way protected bike lane. Then I turned 
to the room packed with 50+ people 
and asked, ‘Who’s excited about this 




Chrystie Street 


Activists spent the Chinese Lunar 
New Year handing out hundreds of 
small red envelopes with chocolate 
coins, coupons for the bike shop 
down the street and a flyer for the 
next meeting of Community Board 
3, where a plan for a two-way 
protected bike lane on Chrystie 
Street was roundly applauded. 


Richmond Terrace 


A “Horrors of Richmond 
Terrace” open mic night at 
Everything Goes Bookstore 
and Cafe put activists and 
neighbors on the stage to talk 
about what it’s like to bike 
and walk on the local arterial 
route; a horror, according to 
the firsthand accounts. 


4 ' 


“We are pressuring 
the DOT to show 
dignity to the 
thousands of 
residents who live and work 
along the current terrifying 
moonscape of Richmond 
Terrace, a lifeline to Staten 
Island’s North Shore, and 
make it a street where we can 
thrive.” 

Rose Uscianowski 




“Meeker Avenue is an 
important link between 
Greenpoint and 
Williamsburg, but right now, 
it feels more like an extension of the 
Brooklyn-Queens Expressway. Our 
campaign wants to make the street 
work for everyone, whether they’re 
walking, biking or driving.” 


Becca Kaplan 
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“I am fighting for the 1 
Complete the Concourse 
campaign because I 
envision a boulevard that 

breathes new hope into our West 
Bronx neighborhoods, with safe ways 
for pedestrians, cyclists, and drivers 
to access the rich cultural institutions 
and the high density of residences 
that line the Grand Concourse.” 

Edgar Cabrera 



The Grand Concourse 




Meeker Avenue 


Glitter paint, markers and magazine collages 
were the tools on-hand for a colorful sign-making 
party before Community Board 1 voted on safety 
improvements for Meeker Avenue. With those 
signs up in the back of the room, the activist- 
approved plan passed with flying colors. 


To get 

involved in your 
local activist 
committee, 
visit transalt.org/ 
neighborhoods 


Assembly Member Francisco Moya 
dissed the DOT’S plan for a new bike 
lane on 111th Street, but local residents 
aren’t giving up. In fact, they’ve 
attended every Community Board 4 
meeting for ten months, asking when 
fixing the street will be back on the 
agenda. 


Counting potholes and double parked cars adds up quickly 
on the Grand Concourse, but that’s the fun of the “First 
Friday Action Ride,” which did a lap of the street in May. 
With another group bike ride scheduled for the first Friday 
in June, it’s clear this street needs more space for bikes. 


111th Street 


* “We need to add 

space for people 
£ I on 111th Street, and 
that means that 
our campaign is standing 
up against those who think 
parking and automotive elbow 
room is more important than 
safety, community needs 
and wants, and space to 
be yourself right next to an 
amazing park.” 

Samuel Santaella 





T he camera attached to the front 

rack of Paul Vogel's bicycle has captured a lot 
since he strapped it on in 2014. There's the miles 
of fresh green paint, hundreds of bollards and tree 
beds protecting new bike lanes, and the thousands of nov¬ 
ice Citi Bikers who totter a bit as he rides by. There are also 
cavernous potholes, jutting construction plates, and enough 
cars parked in the bike lane to inspire a Twitter account 
(@D00rZ0ne) dedicated to documenting the infractions 
and infrastructure failures. 

This is the duality of New York City cycling in its teenage 


years: aspirational and awkward, confident and kind of a mess, 
packed with bike lanes that are innovative and imperfect. 

With the help of activists like Paul Vogel, we are getting 
a clearer picture of how to build a more perfect bike lane. 
Meanwhile, Transportation Alternatives is keeping up the 
everyday fight for basic safety, accessibility and intercon¬ 
nectedness. Advocacy will guarantee bicycling's tomorrow 
— and it's backed by a bold vision for citywide bike share, 
side streets so calm you can ride down the middle, and a 
connected network of low-stress cycling routes that are 
easy to access. 


Konstantin Sergeyev 
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As for the future, bicycling's next age is predicted to be 
much more mature, free of tabloid hysteria, bike wars and 
maybe even red lights. There may not be hoverboards or fly¬ 
ing bicycles, but we can see some advancements on the hori¬ 
zon that would make even George Jetson ditch his flying car. 

Will New York's most fantastical bike future come to 
pass? Our crystal ball shows a hearty yes, in part because the 
safer streets that TransAlt is fighting for today are driving 
some truly innovative ideas for the future. 

Mo' Progress, Mo' Problems 

In a recent article, Vox reported that no one in the United 
States has died using bike share, even though systems have 
been launched in a whopping 94 cities since 2007. In New 
York, the average number of cyclist injuries and fatalities 
appears to be holding steady, despite the number of New 
Yorkers who ride a bike growing apace with hundreds of new 
bike share stations and miles of new protected bike lanes. 
Today, well over half a million of us hop on our bicycles sev¬ 
eral times a month and the number of daily bicycle commut¬ 
ers has doubled since the City of New York began installing 
protected bike lanes in 2008. 

Remarkably, this period of unprecedented growth coex¬ 
ists alongside an endless number of imperfections (a.k.a. 
the trash bags, construction workers and police cars in your 
bike lane), and is inspiring an unrelenting pace of research 
and development. Consider the machine alone: in 2016, 
companies are expected to release thousands of new bicycle 
models, including those that (1) can collapse to the size of an 
umbrella, (2) are constructed entirely of cardboard, and (3) 
fold into a self-contained bike lock. The end of the bike wars, 
it appears, is a boom time, too. 

Clear the Path 

Riding in New York can seems like a stop-and-go enterprise 
where your brakes get more exercise than your thighs, but 
a growing field of traffic technologists are looking to give 


cyclists the green light, and the next one, and the one after 
that, based on the simple premise that if bicycling is more 
efficient, more people will ride. 

Retiming signals to give cyclists the greenwave is just one 
possible future. Another is a technology used on rural roads 
that could easily be tucked into urban bike lanes: demand- 
actuated lights are triggered by a detector embedded in the 
asphalt, which responds to conductive materials — a steel 
car, sure, but your aluminum bicycle rim will work, too — 
and tells the traffic signal that someone is ready and waiting 
at the red. 

Transportation Alternatives also sees cameras, which 
New York City already employs to enforce bus lane, red light 
and speed violations, as a perfect future tool to clear a path 
for cyclists. Bike lane enforcement cameras aren't in use 
anywhere in the U.S. yet, but the technology could someday 
dissuade drivers from using the bike lane like a parking lot. 

'As the number of dedicated bike lanes grows, the scope 
of the problem becomes more apparent, and there is every 
reason to believe that technology will one day be a valuable 
tool to protect bicyclists,'' explains Charles Territo, Vice 
President of American Traffic Solutions, which supplies the 
city's current camera enforcement programs. "Plus, cameras 
provide data, in this case about how bike lanes are used, and 
how effective they really are.'' 

Go Vroom? 

The single fastest-growing age group in New York City 
is people over 65, with the population of senior citizens 
expected to reach 1.84 million by 2030 — and these are just 
some of the New Yorkers who may lack the oomph required 
to get a bicycle started. Those older New Yorkers, along with 
residents of hilly neighborhoods and millions more, may 
soon be able to take a cue from eco-conscious car drivers. 
The adoption of electric bicycles is going to make cycling a 
more affordable, accessible, and realistic replacement for 
automobiles, offering mobility and freedom despite age, ter¬ 
rain, or physical ability. 
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Electric bikes have two wheels, a small electric motor 
and top speeds of 20 mph, which federal laws regulate in 
the same category as human-powered bicycles. However, 
e-bikes are currently illegal in New York City, a fact that 
Marco Conner, TransAlt's Legislative Director, is working to 
change during the 2016 legislative session. 

“There is a bill currently in committee that would dis¬ 
tinguish between safe electric bicycles and high-speed 
motorcycles and scooters, and bring New York State in line 
with federal law,” explained Conner. “By clarifying a little bit 
of language in the law, we can make it possible for so many 
more people to ride bikes .” 

Bicycle builders are putting big design dollars into taking 
e-bikes beyond the simple models on the road today Expect 
future e-bikes to feature sensors, lights and GPS built into 
the frame; even pace metrics and data could come right out 
of your bike. Solar companies are looking at space-efficient 
ways to power it all. Roadways built from photovoltaic cells 
are anticipated in the near future, taking advantage of wide 
open road space — like, say, the Sheridan Expressway — to 
generate electricity, which e-bikes could use to keep moving. 


If Robert Moses and 
Jane Jacobs Had a Baby 

For many New Yorkers, commuting by bicycle can take twice 
as long as driving or taking the subway. IPs not just that 
New York City is vast; highways and train lines save time by 
traveling over or under surface congestion to trace the most 
direct route between places. That efficiency doesn't transfer 
to the street grid that cyclists get stuck on. Until now. 

Introducing the bicycle speedway. 

A bicycle speedway is like a highway for bikes, providing 
a clear path between common places so cyclists can travel 
exactly as fast as they can pedal. In Germany, a dedicated 
bicycle speedway 60 miles long will soon mirror the auto¬ 
bahn, connecting 10 cities. London also announced it would 
build one to fight congestion inside city limits. 


Sarah Lawrence College Professor Amanda Schachter 
recently asked students in her urban design course to apply 
the bicycle speedway concept to some currently impos¬ 
sible New York City bicycle commutes, piggybacking their 
designs on existing infrastructure. One student routed bicy¬ 
clists to Manhattan from Co-op City, with a few miles of bike 
paths built into the Cross Bronx Expressway and Pelham 
Bay Parkway. Another took riders into Manhattan from Far 
Rockaway along the tracks of the Long Island Rail Road. 

“A lot of old infrastructure, like elevated subways and 
highways, was overdesigned. Why not use those lines and 
extra bits of right of way to make bike highways?” said 
Schachter. “If there was space for bicycles that was separate 
but followed the same route, there would be the possibility 
of bicycling from much more far-flung places.” 

Rolling Forward 

Transportation Alternatives thinks these big ideas and 
messy conditions are linked; forward-looking concepts are 
the magic ingredient for fixing the imperfect bike lanes and 
other discomforts of bicycling today. Issues like sloppy con¬ 
struction or drivers parked in the bike lane are deeply local, 
and often the fight for one block is a place where progress 
gets mired. But a focus on big ideas for cycling's citywide 
future can drive the pace of fixing the small stuff. 

For decades, the advocates for bicycling in New York were 
pothole-obsessed. Even the earliest incarnations of cycling 
clubs organized themselves to petition for better paved 
roads. Today, as we grow out of cycling's teenage years, we 
at Transportation Alternatives are keeping our sights on a 
broader horizon, pushing for innovative new ways to put 
more people on two wheels. And thanks to Paul Vogel, and 
thousands of Trans Alt activists like him, we're keeping an 
eye on the local ballet of the sidewalk, and streets, too. This 
is how we roll forward — on our bicycles, of course. ■ 
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Lucarelli & Casta Id i Cup. 

A competitive cycling series 
located in Prospect Park. 
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CRCA Lucarelli & Casta Id! 
Orchard Beach Criterium. 

Sunday, May 15, 2016. 


Lucarelli & Castaldi 
Branch brook Series. 

A competitive cycling series 
located in Branchbrook, NJ. 


The I Will Foundation. 

A charitable foundation 
benefiting injured cyclists 
throughout the tristate area. 


Floyd Bennett Field Lucarelli 
& Castaldi Race Series. 

A weekly race series at Floyd 
Bennett Field, Brooklyn. 



Have you been injured in a bike crash? 

Do von have medical bills, lost wages, and other costs? You don’t know what to do? 
We are cyclists and attorneys with the answers you need. 


Call 24 hourvS/7 days per week. No fee if no recovery. 

(718)556-1800 

Learn more at www.lucarclliandcastalcli.com 
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COMMUTER PROFILE 

Shane Ferro 

You recently raced a helicopter 

across Manhattan on a Citi Bike. How 

did that come about? 

For some reason, much of Midtown 
was going to be shut down and it was 
going to be hard to get across town. I 
think the pope was in town and the UN 
was happening. This helicopter com¬ 
pany tweeted that they were having a 
promotion: $100 to take a helicopter 
from the East Side to the West Side. 

I thought, that’s dumb, I could do it 
faster on a bike. I took it to my video 
team at the Huffington Post and pro¬ 
posed that we challenge them. Less 
than 24 hours later, it happened. I very 
narrowly won. 

How narrowly did you win? 

It all came down to where we decided 
to meet. We couldn’t just race from 
helipad to helipad, because no one 
is ever just going to the helipad. We 
chose to finish at the Citi Bike station 
outside 601 West 26th Street, a big 
building where a lot of people work. I 
biked past the people from the helicop¬ 
ter walking down 11th Avenue, about a 
block away. So I barely won. 

But if they lose points for carbon 
footprint... 

Then I won by a longshot. 

What do you ride when you’re not on 
Citi Bike? 

I have a Surly Cross Check. My race 
bike is a Felt FC. I do road racing and 
cyclocross racing, for the most part. 
Because my office has indoor bike 
parking, I commute in on my race 
bike sometimes, because it has gears 
and my Surly doesn’t and I live in the 
Bronx, which is downhill from Man¬ 
hattan. I usually take the West Side 
Greenway. 

And what's cyclocross? 

It’s a cross between road racing and 
mountain bike racing that’s on grass 
and dirt. You ride what looks like a 



Shane Ferro is a journalist, competitive cyclist and faster than a helicopter. 


road bike with a little fatter tires. There 
are also obstacles on the course. 

Sounds rugged. Better or worse than 
New York City potholes? 

Depends on the course. They’ve been 
doing construction on the West Side 
Greenway near 79th Street and it’s 
closed sometimes so you have to get off 
your bike, walk up the stairs, then walk 
down the stairs and get back on. That’s 
exactly like cyclocross. 

For a long time, competitive cycling 
was largely considered a male sport. 

Is that changing? 

It’s slowly getting better but in an 
up-and-down kind of way. This year, 
I’ve seen fewer races for women 
because last year we had three races 
on the same day and there weren’t 
enough women at all three of them. 

We demand more, but when there isn’t 
quite enough demand to keep up with 
what race promoters are putting out 
there, they say, “Oh, there’s not enough 
women, we’re going to quit.” 

The internet has also been a really 
positive force in showing how the 


bike industry can be somewhat sexist. 
There are a lot of women very dedicat¬ 
ed to changing how this sport portrays 
women, and people are starting to pay 
attention. 

When you’re not racing, you write 
about business for the Huffington 
Post. Any thoughts on the role of bicy¬ 
cles in the New Economy? 

We’re seeing the rise of the city again 
and the redevelopment of a lot of urban 
centers. Bicycles tend to be the best 
way to get around in urban centers. As 
the number of people biking is going 
up, we’re seeing a change for the better. 
Like in New York, bikes clearly won 
the bike wars, and the people who said 
that bikes lanes weren’t going to work, 
they’ve quieted down. The bike lanes 
are great. We need more. 

Bikes are part of the gig workforce 
too. With non-traditional commuting 
times and locations, bikes make sense. 

And the infrastructure is so much eas¬ 
ier to build. The 2nd Avenue bike lane 
definitely went up faster than the 2nd 
Avenue subway! ■ 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 

Talking Bike 2020 


IT’S NOT EASY TO BE THE FACE 
of bicycling in New York City, but with 
a community meeting on their calen¬ 
dar nearly every night, TransAlt orga¬ 
nizers are often a stand-in for pedaling 
New Yorkers, helmet hair and all. It's 
less about a community board vote on 
tomorrow's bike lane, and more about 
the next generation of cyclists and the 
city they will inherit. 

Reclaim convinced two of those inde¬ 
fatigable organizers, Kristen Miller, 
who represents TransAlt in Brooklyn, 
and Jaime Moncayo,who speaks for 
TransAlt in Queens, to take a break and 
chat with us about commuting, tech¬ 
nology, the future of cycling, and their 
daily work to, as they put it, get more 
butts on bikes. 


Tell us about your day. What does an 
organizer do? 

Kristen: I talk to people and I share 
information. My goal is always to help 
people realize what the problem is, and 
their power to reach solutions. Often 
that's supporting them or pushing 
them to do things they may be nervous 
about. 

Jaime: I think knowledge is the biggest 
obstacle to change. Most people who 
don't like something in their neighbor¬ 
hood don't know how to get involved. 
We can come in and say, “It's good that 
you're upset about this. There's a meet¬ 
ing where you can affect it. Go!'' 
Kristen: Twice a year, we've been host¬ 
ing a class to teach people about start¬ 
ing a campaign. We do a social media 
training, an anti-oppression training 
about intersectionality of issues. We 


explain the strategy of forming coali¬ 
tions and mapping campaigns; picking 
who your target is, what your target 
cares about, who can make your target 
move. 

During his campaign. Mayor de Blasio 
said that by 2020,6 percent of all trips 
in New York City would be people 
riding bikes. Recently, he scaled that 
back to 3 percent. Any thoughts for 
the Mayor about how to get more New 
Yorkers to ride? 

Kristen: It's simple. You add more bike 
lanes. That's the trick to getting people 
on their bikes. You just make it safer. 
Jaime: Infrastructure in general is 
really powerful. I know tons of folks 
who would have never bought a bike 
but got on Citi Bike for example, 
because it's convenient and cheap, or 
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they felt safe to try riding because there 
was a protected bike lane. The expan¬ 
sion of these things affects so much. In 
every neighborhood the infrastructure 
extends to, that's new people on bikes. 

What role can technology play in 
introducing more New Yorkers to 
bicycling? 

Jaime: The first time I hiked into 
Manhattan, I figured out a route using 
Google Maps and then watched videos 
that people had made with GoPros on 
their helmets of them navigating that 
route. Immediately I felt I could do it 
because I could picture it. If you had a 
video of how to safely commute from 
Rego Park to Flushing on a bike, people 
would see they could do that. If you put 
those videos on Citi Bike stations, it 
would be eye opening. 

Kristen: Especially with so many 
young people moving to the city, and 
new industries not necessarily cen¬ 
tered in Manhattan, we're more likely 
to go to work in our own boroughs. That 
alone will increase cycling when you 
don't have as far to go, when biking is a 
lot faster then taking the train. 

Are there barriers that keep people 
from riding bikes? 

Jaime: I think it's really important to 
ask people why they don't bike, but 
understanding what that means in 
practical terms. For example, certain 
amenities stop existing when you go 
further out from Manhattan. Even 
something as simple as a lack of bike 
racks matters. Someone could tell you, 

“I would ride my bike anywhere, but 
where would I leave it?'' 

Kristen: Exactly. When someone 
points out that this is a city where 
there's no significant bike storage, then 
you identify that as an infrastructure 
issue. If we want to increase biking, we 
should know why people aren't biking. 
That means asking the right questions 
but also taking action on the answers. 
Jaime: For most people, there's prob¬ 
ably not just one reason they don't bike; 
it's because the distance is too far and 
they're worried about where they're 
going to leave their bike and they don't 


know how to carry stuff back home. 
Kristen: The nature of the ride mat¬ 
ters. Even if it's short, a terrifying bike 
ride on terrible streets is enough to 
make you not want to ride. But you'd be 
willing to take a longer route if it was 
pleasant and safe. 

Jaime: You encourage people to bike 
by showing, not telling. You see people 
running errands on a Citi Bike, and you 
realize you can do that, too. Start with 
shorter rides, a ride in your neighbor¬ 
hood, then a ride into a different neigh¬ 
borhood, and you slowly feel more 
comfortable. 


"You are probably 
the best person 
in your friends’ 
lives to encourage 
them to get out of 
their car and ride a 
bike." 


So it's bigger than bike lanes? 

Jaime: Streets are public space, and 
a bike lane is one better use of space. 
It's an opening of possibility, like “This 
space could be anything! Put a tree in 
there!'' 

Kristen: I try not to talk about bike 
lanes without talking about making 
streets more neighborly, slowing down 
the speed of cars, activating the space, 
bringing people out, encouraging more 
people to be active. Even if you come 
to TransAlt because you're a die-hard 
cyclist, you're going to realize there's 
more to this than that. 

Jaime: I had a really interesting con¬ 
versation with an activist the other day 
about how a lot of our work is about 
giving people the opportunity to make 
their neighborhoods look how they 
want them to look. We talk about bike 
lanes, street crossings, expanded medi¬ 
ans, bulb-outs and all of that, but it all 
points to the idea that this is your com¬ 
munity and it should look however you 
want it to. 


What can Reclaim readers do to help? 

Jaime: You can, and you should, 
encourage people in your social circle 
to bike. That sounds really lame, but if 
you're a TransAlt member and you ride, 
you are probably the best person in 
your friends' lives to encourage them to 
get out of their car and ride a bike. 
Kristen: Riding with your friends is a 
good way to help people feel in control 
about safety and danger. I still avoid 
roads in my neighborhood because 
when I first started to ride, people told 
me not to ride there. 

Jaime: And don't be snobs; help them. 
Just following someone through city 
streets can make a world of difference. 
Seeing how they navigate the intersec¬ 
tions, you're learning the best way to do 
things. 

Kristen: Plus, of course, if you want 
your neighbors to ride, you should 
advocate for better conditions in your 
neighborhood. Ridership in neighbor¬ 
hoods with protected bike lane spikes 
because people want to ride in pro¬ 
tected lanes. 

Jaime: And know that we're already 
winning. The bike wars are over. 
Between Kristen and me alone, right 
now we've got six active campaigns 
for new bike lanes. More support from 
folks making calls, going to meetings, 
tweeting, means we can stay that 
course. 

2020 is only four years away. But what 
about 2040? 

Jaime: No one bikes in 2040. We're all 
on hoverboards. 

Kristen: Also, they've cured helmet 
hair. 

Jaime: I would love if in the future 
biking was like driving. Like you would 
never say, “I'm a driver.'' In 2040, 
cycling is so normal that you don't even 
identify as a cyclist. 

Kristen: Also, there will be no more 
bike lanes. Instead, there are so many 
bikers and people walking on the roads 
that they're setting the pace, and car 
drivers have to push a button when 
they want to cross the street. ■ 
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“ d Flanzig 

is a New York Injury Law Firm representing the rights of seriously injured 
cyclists, pedestrians, and their families. We are avid cyclists, bike 
advocates and trial lawyers with an established 60-year history of 
litigating on behalf of crash victims in the New York Courts. In the last 
two years, our firm has obtained some of the highest recoveries in the 
State of New York for pedestrians and other crash victims*. 

Partner Daniel Flanzig serves on the Board of Directors of the New York 
Bicycle Coalition, New York’s only statewide advocacy group, where he also serves as a Coalition 
legal advisor. He is the founder and chairperson of the New York State Trial Lawyers Bicycle Litigation 
Sub-Committee and a member of the American Association of Justice-Bicycle Litigation Group. 


Representing injured cyclists and other crash victims in all Five Boroughs and Long Island. 


Offices in Manhattan, Nassau County, and Queens 
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GO BY BIKE 


Rides of Spring 

WITH SPRING SPRUNG, BICYCLING IS 
suddenly a lot more verdant. Enjoy the shades 
of the season with a ride to one of these 
natural wonders in a New York City park. 




STATEN ISLAND GREENBELT 

Actually a series of contiguous parks 
and greenspaces, the Greenbelt is home 
to forested hills and kettle ponds, plus 
a wealth of hawk, snake, turtle, frog 
and deer species. It all peaks on Todt 
Hill, the Eastern Seaboard’s highest 

elevation south 
of Maine. Bring 
your mountain 
bike for the dirt 
and gravel multi¬ 
use trail. 




WILDLIFE REFUGE 

You and your bike can break 
free from the constraints of 
directional paths on the empty 
runways of Floyd Bennett Field, 
a decommissioned airstrip 
adjacent to Jamaica Bay. But 
birds are the main attraction 
in the 18,000-acre wetland 
estuary; take a walk along 
the boardwalks and mudflats 
to spot egret, heron, plover, 
sandpiper, osprey, ibis and owl. 
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THE LAST WORD 

Albany, We're Ready for Our Close-Up 


By Eben Weiss, a.k.a. Bike Snob 

YOU CAN TELL PRETTY MUCH EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
to know about a city by watching its children arrive at school. 

For example, in Amsterdam, parents shuttle their little 
ones in bakfietsen and other similar human-powered con¬ 
traptions. I've seen it. It's adorable, like they're delivering a 
box of chicks on wheels. 

"Awww," you think to yourself. "This must be a society 
that places a value on childhood and human life." 

Here in New York City it's a little different, and the scene 
outside of school is less Easter basket and more active troop 
deployment. Double- and triple-parked cars, minivans, 
and SUVs surround the perimeter of the school, disgorging 
educational combatants laden with backpacks full of learn¬ 
ing provisions. Beyond the safety of the perimeter, crossing 
guards in Hi-Viz flak jackets halt the attack of rush-hour 
traffic just long enough to urge the second wave of the juve¬ 
nile infantry across the street. Then come the great big yel¬ 
low troop transporters, and eventually the surge is over and 
a fragile peace falls over the school...until dismissal time 
when the army begins its retreat. 

"I love the smell of car exhaust in the morning!" you shout 
to your child over the cacophony of horns. 

School staff and crossing guards work incredibly hard to 
get our kids in and out of school safely, and they do a fan¬ 
tastic job. Their greatest challenge is New York City motor 
vehicle traffic. Outside of diseases, the number one killer of 
New York City kids is drivers. 

Kids and their schools, and their parents, need help. 

Back in 2013, the state graciously allowed New York City 
to install 20 speed cameras in school zones, and our erst¬ 
while mayor Michael Bloomberg celebrated at PS 81 in the 
Bronx, where the city had found 96 percent of drivers were 
speeding (the remaining 4 percent probably slowed briefly 
in order to rummage for their cellphones). 

"For the first time ever — sounds hard to believe — but 
for the first time ever, we're going to be able to install speed 
cameras at up to 20 locations," he said. 

Hard to believe indeed. The New York City Depart¬ 
ment of Education is the largest in the United States. It 
runs more than 1,800 schools and teaches over 1.1 million 
students. Only 20 cameras to help protect all these kids? 
Pathetic. It's the 21st century! There are probably more 
than 20 GoPros in your nearest skate park on any given 
afternoon. 

Clearly we needed more speed cameras, and soon the pro¬ 
gram was expanded to allow for a measly 140 of them. The 


last of these cameras was installed just before the first day of 
school in September 2015, meaning we've now got approxi¬ 
mately .08 speed cameras for every school in the system. 

In other words, if speed cameras were refreshing bottles 
of Snapple, each student would receive roughly .002 of an 
ounce of delicious, sugary safety. 

(Oh, also, the cameras are only legally allowed to operate 
on school days, because everybody knows city kids never 
hang out at the schoolyard on weekends, and instead play at 
home in their lush, giant backyards.) 

Meanwhile, in 2014 alone, this paltry smattering of cam¬ 
eras issued 471,625 tickets, resulting in over $23 million in 
fines — and that's before all 140 were even online. 

This is because people in this city drive like freaking lunatics. 

Statistics show these cameras are improving traffic safety 
where they're deployed, yet not everybody likes speed cam¬ 
eras in school zones. The Patrolmen's Benevolent Associa¬ 
tion feels they are "no substitute for live policing," which is 
true, because so far no camera can replicate the sporadic, 
haphazard ticketing performed by a human being. 

As a parent I'm regularly stunned by the reckless driv¬ 
ing I see around schools, so placing a camera in every single 
school zone in the city seems like it should be considered 
the bare minimum as far as keeping kids safe. And speed 
cameras in school zones don't even begin to address the way 
people drive outside of these zones when kids are present. 
Drivers honk at my son's school bus in the morning while 
he's boarding it, or else they lose patience altogether and 
simply speed around it. The sun's been up for only half an 
hour already and the bus driver stops for maybe ten seconds. 

That level of impatience is a cry for help. 

While I'd never deprive my son of riding the big yellow 
school bus (he's made his desire to do so quite clear for 
as long as he could talk), twice a week I pick him up from 
school by bicycle, which always makes me nostalgic for my 
visit to Amsterdam. I'm unusual among the other parents in 
their cars, but I don't want to be. I also don't think I would be 
alone if the city's streets were safer. 

Someday this war's gonna end. But in order for that to hap¬ 
pen, some drivers are gonna have to smile and say "cheese." ■ 


Right now, Transportation Alternatives is begging 
the nice people in Albany to put a speed camera 
in every school zone. 

ASK YOUR LEGISLATOR TO SUPPORT 
THE CAMPAIGN AT EVERYSCHOOL.NYC. 


EBEN WEISS writes the blog Bike Snob NYC and is the author of Bike Snob, The Enlightened Cyclist, and Bike Snob Abroad. 
His fourth book, The Ultimate Bicycle Owner's Manual, will be published in May. 
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